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I*T»0DUCTIOf* 



MMJmxjmmi. 

In 1858# 7br«ha» Lincoln declared. “With public 
sentiment on its side# everything succeeds? with public 
sentiment against xt# nothing succeeds* * 

Ours is e government "of the people# by the 
people, and for the people." It folic*** that Washington 
officials are obliged to continuously keep tho public 
informed of the government *e activities* The government of 
1870 is vest and complex* Major issues are plagued by 
international implications# domestic conflict# and dis- 
ay r aeme nt — both in and out of official circles — on the 
priorities that should be sat in conducting yoverssaant 
affairs. 

Government officials find it difficult to satisfy 
the public’s desire for information merely by “diss«mnat~ 
ing" information • Through the media# officials of ton try 
to explain# interpret or clarify decisions sea da or 
positions taken. 

To facilitate the dissemination of information on 
military affairs# a central office of information was 
created shortly after the defense Department was created xn 
1347. The media have continued to serve as the channel 
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through which flow* information on th- military establish 

merit. 



Til© Pentagon 

On July 25# 1947# Congress passed th® national 
Security fcct. It became effective, after its signing toy 
President Truman# and on September 17, 1947# James Vincent 
Forrest a 1 was sworn in as th© first Secretary of Defense?. 
Created as the "Rational Military statolishmant. * its nan 
was amended to the "Department of Defense" (DGD> in 1949 . 2 

The Defense Department is headquartered in th* 
Pentagon# a structure built in the 1940s on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac River# The five-sided structure is th® 
world's largest office building# housing 7# 000 offices and 
17% miles of corridors. 

The sheer size of DOC is reflected by these Ppril 
1970 figures* 4.6 million employees — a total about the 
same as the nation's 30 largest industrial employers? 
assets of some 200 billion dollars and expenditures totaling 
about 70 billion dollars annually? 200,000 annual major 
procurement orders to business? aosm 100,000 prims and sub- 
contractors? and installations in 50 stats* and 100 foreign 
nations. 

O^SJD(PA) 

Forrestal initially advocated a policy of tot §1 
decentralization of Defense public information operations. 
However, developing a single# coordinated budget for iXSD 
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caused friction between Military services which exposed the 
public to open dispute* end disclosures of classified 
information. As a result, the Defense Secretary moved to 
restrict the dissemination of information at the seat of 
the government. 

On February 4. 1948. Forrest al instructed the 
military service secretaries, their deputies and the Joint 
Chiefs that no article shall be published, or public 
address be delivered. Which touched on a "controversial 
subject." Be pointed out that one such subject was the 
budget.^ 

A* the result of two separate studies of the public 

s 

information function at the Pentagon, Forreatal established 
--July 1948— the position of Assistant to the Secretary, 
Office of Public Information (OPZ) . Harold Hinton, a 
member of the Mew Yprk TLaaa Washington bureau since 1932, 
was appointed to the position. 

Hinton established a central press root? in the 
Pentagon, to serve the three military services and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) as a convenience 
to the media and the public. The services provided part of 
the personnel for the consolidated operation and separate 
press rooms were abolished. The new information operation 
officially opened on August 11, 1948. 

Ten days before his retirement. Forreatal issued a 
final directive (March 17. 1949) Which (a) scrapped the 
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concept of decentralised information operations* <b) s®t up 
a functional Office of Public Information* (c) channeled 
the release of all Defense information in Washington 
through the OPI# and (d) restricted service public inform*-’ 
tion offices to merely supervision and coordination of 
field installations outside of Washington* 

Thus the OPI became the sole agency of the National 
Military Establishment at the seat of the government for 
dissemination of information* 

On March 18* 1949. William Frye took office as the 
first Director of OPI* He imposed a personnel ceiling of 
110 on the public information organisations of each 
service* This included those transferred to OPI. Each 
service was told that no more than 15 of the 110 could be 
used to give public relations advice to the service secre- 
tary and Chief of Staff or Chief of Haval Operations to 
oversee internal departmental operations and to coordinate 
public information activities of the field installations. 

A return to decentralisation, however, was dictated 
by the outbreak of the Korean War* The services were 
authorised verbally to recapture the function absorbed hy 
the Forrestal centralisation directive of 1949 and eatpand 
personnel ceilings beyond the pre-1949 level. 

As the war worsened and General MacArthur became 
increasingly outspoken on politico-military issues* 
President Truman (Dec* 5, 1950) imposed new requirements 
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for advance clearance fey the State Department on foreign 
policies and the Defense Department on military policies. 

Congress becane alansed at the greatly exp andad 
military public information activities when in Fiscal Year 
1951, the figures reached 3,328 persons and 12,286,000 
dollars. Beginning in ft 1952 through 1959, limits ware 
imposed and lowered each year. The estimated figures 
dropped to 1,039 persons and 4,795,000 dollars in FY 1953 
to 515 persons and 3,000,000 dollars by FY 1950. After 
repeated pleas by DOD, Congress abolished the limitation 
beginning with the FY I960 budget. 

In April 1953, Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson 
revived Forrestal's centralisation diroctive. The public 
information function was elevated to th© Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (ASD) level. The function off public 
information and legislative liaison was placed under the 
ASD for Legislative and Public Affairs. Fred Seaton was 
appointed to this position on Sept. 15, 1953. The two 
functions were separated on March 21, 1957, and Murray 
Snyder was appointed the first Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Public Affairs)— ASDt PA) . 

In August 1956, Wilson appointed Charles Coolidge, 
former ASD, to head a committee on classified information. 
The committee reported (I Jov* 1956) that DGD both withheld 
too much information ©nd gave out too much information or 
rt overclassi£ication and deliberate unauthorised 
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disclosure*. " 

This ccwerittee also offered scene view* on how to 
control press interviews with military officials. Xt was 
suggested that all interviews by the press with IX>£> 
officials should ho arranged through the OP I, and if so 
requested by the person to toe interviewed, a representative 
of that office should attend the interview. There are 
striking similarities between this provision and Arthur 
Sylvester’s 1302 interview monitoring directive which 
caused such controversy through the 1360a. 

In the 13 years leading up to 1900. centralisation 
of the public information activities by OSD became a 
permanent feature of unification. However* greater 
•’unification** and tighter control over military information 
and organizations came under the strong hand of Defense 
Secretary Robert Mcllaraars during the sixties. 

Public JSood Toward Military 
Changes During the 1960s 

The period 1960 through 1970 was a decade of chang® 
in the public’s attitude toward the military. The mood of 
the fcraerican people, both young and old, became one of 
confusion, distrust, and criticism toward their government’s 
Defense arm. The Vietnam conflict and the “military 
industrial complex” syndrome changed the public’s mood -—as 
reflected through Congress* — frorfi one of "give ’em anything" 
to “cut the Defense budget first. ** 



The now wood of th citizenry pl*e * #r* it*x 
burden (a) on the military correspondents to interpret 
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events and policies to the public* (b) on th® Congress to 
question and criticise DOD to appease their constituents# 
and (c) on the Defense public affairs officer tasked with 
the responsibility both of defending and. explaining mili- 
tary actions. 

In 1970# score than ever before# Defense officials 
operate on the defensive and spend much of their time 
reacting to public criticism end questioning by unfriendly 
congressional committees. 

in June 1970* two veteran Washington military cor- 
respondents made the following observations on the chan.i 
in public mood toward the military! 

X think something has happened in COB that bears on 

tha question over the years. First* I suspect the 
public may ha a little bored with Defense information. 
Second# the word “atomic* used to be magic; not any 
more. The public's receptivity hss diminished. & 

The other saidt 

7 reflection of the mood toward the military is 
that when Admiral Hoorer was appointed Chairman of th 
Joint Chiefs# his picture was not on any cover of a 
national magazine. This wouldn't have happened ten 
years ago. There are not any World War XX heroes any 
more. The public is just not interested. They 
probably don't even know who Admiral Moorar is; General 
Westmoreland maybe# because of his Vietnam tour. But 
others hav© dropped out of the public eye. 7 

Another regular described hew this mood is 
reflected in the press: 

On one hand# an editor will say th® Pentagon# White 
House, and Hill are the three most important agencies 



in D. C. V*t< when you ®o « the amount of •t^lanatoay 
space on DOD nows, there's not as much there as there 
was ten years ago* . • • We* vs bee or*© so polarised in 
this country over Vietnam and the military-industrial 
complex that we &r® "issue-oriented" in the press* 
Unless there's a hot controversy_jgoii>g on, we're not 
interested. For instance* PVM 2*nt i-ballistie missile/ 
is a political story; the press prints that Laird says 
southing* then that Froxmire says something. We never 
go into the facts on hBM — its drawbacks in the military 
sense. This is a great reporting flaw and leaves the 
reader confused as hell* 8 



Easaosa of js.t,ufly 

The main purposes of this study ares < 1) to estab- 
lish how Washington military news correspondents evaluate 
their sources of Defense information; (2) to identify the 
barriers* as perceived by these reporters, in the news- 
gathering process that hinder the free flow of military 
information from DGD to the public through the media; CD 
to ascertain how Pentagon newsmen assess* (a) Defense 
public affairs organizations* <b) BQ£> news policies and 
procedures* and (c) Pentagon officials in 1970; and (4) to 
determine who the military correspondents ere. how they 
evaluate the performance end caliber of other Washington 
newsmen, and how they report on the military beat. 

A secondary objective, was to determine What was 
written about Defense news policies and the Pentagon press 
corps during the sixties* 

Basic questions wore* 

(a) SPUttgiffl % What news sources generally are of 
greatest importance to military correspondents? 
Which sources are most "preferred" and which are 
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most often "utilised**? How do reporters evaluate 
the significance and volume of information received 
frees each of 15 now# sources available? 

(b) » Shat are the three greatest obstacles? 
What or who caused the**? Hew do they affect the 
reporter*# nswagethsring techniques? 

(c) Bow docs the 
Pentagon press corps evaluate current De£* >«#« news 
policies and procedures? What affect does the 
MeUamara-Sylvester philosophy toward nows dis- 
semination in the sixties have on public affairs 
activities in 1970? Hew do newsmen view DOD 
officials (military and civilian) with respect to 
accessibility* credibility# and productivity? Has 
gathering information on Defense affairs bscoe. te 
more difficult during th® last ten years? What 
affect has mussling the military during the sixties 
had on military officials in 1970? 

(d) m, CQRgUffgQ«»llT« Bow does he cover the Pentagon? 
How does he evaluate the generalist reporter# 
performance of other newsman# end the caliber of 
the corps of regulars at DC© with the Washington 
press corps? How has the composition of the pres® 
corps changed in the last tan years? Do military 
correspondents of 1970 endorse basic critic is-ns 
made by the general madia against DQD information 
policies# such as* (a) Defense official® routinely 
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lie to the public and the pros*? (b) news manage- 
ment i* the greatest problem for Pentagon 
reporters? and (e) the corps of military corre- 
spondents is a “kopt" press* 

Significance 

In 1960# George Underwood convicted a study of the 
Pentagon press corps. "The Washington 441 lit ary Corre- 
spondents" (unpublished ass ter* s thesis* University of 

Wisconsin) narrowed Leo Boston's 1937 work* X&a Washington 
9 

correspondents to include just Defense reporters. 
Underwood's study was the first and only critical analysis 
of this corps of Washington newsmen. 

The purpose of Underwood's study was to describe 
and analyses (1) how Washington military correspondents 
operate? (2) what problem* they encounter In gathering 
military news? (3) what education and journalistic experi- 
ence they have had? and (4) what opinions they held on 
controversial military issues. 

Underwood gathered most of hi® data by mail- 
questionnaires in Kerch 1960. Thirty-nine reporters parti- 
cipated in his study. Thirty-one were members of the 
Pentagon press corps* two wars former members « two were 
military specialists outside of Washington# one was a 
Defense specialist in Washington# another was a roving 
military feature writer for the Associated Press* on® en 
editor of an army magazine# and the other was with CIS in 
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Washington. 

Sight correspondents who were part of the 1960 
Pentagon press corps are still covering the military beat 
in 1970. (They all participated in this 1970 study.) 

In the Spring 1965 issue of Columbia Journal ,iaa 
IttM . Jules Wit cover, former Pentagon correspondent, 
authored an article on the military correspondents, “The 
Surliest Crow in Washington. 

Underwood's and Wit cover's efforts were the only 
two works devoted to describing this corps of Washington 
newsmen, only one of which was published. 

Since Underwood completed his study, the Defense 
Department has undergone great changes in its information 
function. This was due primarily to the personal philos- 
ophy of Defense Secretary HcWamara and his ASD(PA) » Arthur 
Sylvester. Procedures they iapleiaanted have generally 
regained th© same through the end of the decade. 

The 1960s were filled with press criticises of the 
Pentagon's news policies. The key issues were: news 
management, muss ling the military's voice, axacutive privi- 
lege, ©verclassifieafcion, freedom of information, the 
government's right to lie, news weaponry concept, and the 
overall tightening of the flew of Defense nws under the 
centralised DQD Office of tha Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Public Affairs) --0A8D(P£) . 

As an outgrowth of this criticise, a great volume 
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of material w«* written during the sixties on Defense news 
policies. From extensive review by the author of secondary 
source material it is apparent that a vast amount of 
diversified material was written “about - the Pentagon as a 
beat or source; "about" the barriers in gathering military 
information and reporting Defense news; and finally, "about" 
military correspondents — aspect ally the regulars. 

This research also revealed two key weaknesses in 
what the public and those in the journalism community have 
been exposed to in this context* (a) the majority of 
related material was authored by media representatives who 
had little or no direct association with the Pentagon; many 
had never actually covered DOD- — thus their views were 
likely based on hearsay or personal opinions, rather than 
first-hand experience; and (b) while journalists were quick 
to jump on the bandwagon of criticism during the sixties, 
little effort was mad* to establish hew military corre- 
spondents themselves viewed the whole newsgathering process 
at the Pentagon, and more specifically, the flew of infor- 
mation from DCD to the public through the media. 

fc basic drawback to Underwood's study is he did not 
distinguish iso tween regulars, irregulars, and military 
journal correspondents in the presentation of his data. In 
addition, his sample included several reporters who were 
not considered part of the Pentagon press corps as such. 

Som* of the crualest criticism of Defense policies during 
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the last decade came from reporters Who covered the 
Pentagon, but on an irregular basis. This study concen- 
trated on th* opinions of the regulars, while presenting 
ilia views of irregulars and military journal reporters 
separately in an effort to isolate those correspondents who 
truly specialize in reporting military news. 

Jtott^Jteaaalratim 

Chapter I sots the raood of the sixties by reviewing 
media reaction and criticism of Defense information opera- 
tions. policies, and procedures. 

The second chapter describes the author * s methodol- 
ogy of gathering and presenting the data. 

Chapter III offers a perspective on the 1970 
Pentagon press corps, how military correspondents go about 
reporting the Defense beat, and how these reporters view 
other newsmen in Washington. 

The fourth chapter concentrates on DQD officials, 
information organizations, and procedures as seen by the 
military correspondents. 

Chapter V gives an overview of the 15 news sources 
available to the Defense reporter and his evaluation of 

each. 

Chapter VI deals with the barriers in the news- 
gathering process at the Pentagon as perceived by newsmen. 

Tha seventh chapter summarizes the study end offers 



conclusions 
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.,«£ , JafQsaajLto 

Th# primary source of information for th*.- study is 
data gathered from personal interviews with regulars and 
mail-questionnaire responses fro® irregulars and military 

journal correspondents* 

Th® substance for Chapter X is secondary source 
material authored during the last decade. 

The author made two visits to the Pentagon? one in 
April and the other in June 1970. In addition, the author 
considers himself a source as a ’’participant-observer " in 
the nswsgathering process at POD. A two-year tour as press 
officer in the News Branch. Wed is Relations Division, of 
the Havy’s Office of Information at the Pentagon irssediateiy 
preceding graduate studies in Sept. 1969 provided direct 
personal experience with the Pentagon press corps end the 
problems they encounter in trying to gather th© news . Fror. 
this experience, the author can also appreciate problems of 
the public affairs officer in trying to get information 
from officials to the press corps. In addition, other tours 
as a Satvy public affairs officer have been useful to the 
study. 
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Includes the Office of 



the Secretary of Defense (OSD) and the three military 
services— Departimsnt® of tilts Army, SM»vy, and Air force. 






Dsfepaq (gnbllc /- if airs) s For this study, 0‘*’SD(P J ‘) refers 
to the ?SD (P? ) , his two deputies, and the Directorate for 
Defense Information {£©!). Organisationally, OPSDiRA) also 
includes: Directorate for Cesmunity Relations; Directorate 
for Plans and Programs? and Directorate for Security 
Review. 

Responsible for the routine execution of tha information 
function and maintains daily contact with the madia. 
Includes the Press Division and the Audio-Visual Division, 
plus the Southeast Asia Division, DDX is headed by a 
military service information officer assigned to OSD who is 
directly responsible t© tha ASD(PA) and his deputies for 
the conduct of disseminating Defense information and 
assisting newsmen gather material on COD. 

PAO or IQ (Public A f fairy Officer or Information 
QXficarJLs Refers both to military and civilian information 
types. The terms are used interchangeably throughout the 
study. While the **0{»A) and his deputies are political 
appointees, military officers are assigned by their service 
to OASD(RA) for normal tours of duty. A number of govern- 
ment service (GS) civilian information specialists remain a 
part of OASD(PA) from administration to administration and 
provide continuity to the program. A military P?0 may be a 
specialist also— 'having been designated officially by his 



eervi c* based on background, education, and -x, jrienc*— end 
will only serve in that capacity throughout his military 
career. Other* who have basic qualifications *a:-y serve in 
a FA© billet for one or two tours, but retain their 
designator, such as am aviator, unrestricted line officer, 
or other primary job code for his service. When FAOs are 
discussed in Chapter IV, no attempt is made to distinguish 
between the information "specialist* and the noo-des Ignat ad 
P?Q since newsmen generally are not aware of the officer’s 
background? they merely judge hist on performance. 

ai-Utaty. £asxxJ,c&, . JtogQgaifclan .Qxs&iixasj&s* * Refers 
to the individual military service information offices in 
Washington. 7 ha Wavy, Marinas, Army, and Air Force each 
have a chief or director of information services and a 
staff that coordinates public affairs activities with 
OASB(Pft) in Washington. 

SJLQMM-t This term is used interchangeably with 
"newsmen," "correspondents,* and “reporters.* All r*-far 
collectively both to print and electronic media. 

E^taotfKlJteaML .ftSSEpa* Refers to all Washington cor- 
respondents that are assigned either full-time or part-time 
to the military beat. This is an unofficial title since 
the press corps has never been formally organised, as i® 
the case with the State department and Whit® House Corre- 
spondents Associations. 

R egulars i This term describes those military 
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cos re spend ant 8 assigned by their news outlet to cov*r the 
Pentagon either full-time or on a regular basis (visits the 
Pentagon daily for the sola purpose of gathering news for 
Defense stories) . These reporters are considered special- 
ists in military affairs* and have office space in the 
Pentagon. 

Irregular a s Those Washington n«ws»*«n who include 
the Pentagon on their assigned boats. Usually they aith-x 
concentrate on one or two of the other major beats in town 
and occasionally produce a military story, or they are 
generalist reporters for smaller bureaus who try to cover 
several bests. When a hot story breaks or a special news 
conference is called, they are th® ones who cover for their 
nows outlet. 

Military jpmrnfll. smmm^msukf Refers to thos«a 
newsman representing publications oriented to the military 
audience. Soma are considered "regulars'’ around the press 
roam, while others concentrate on reporting on* service. 
Because of their outlets and intended audiences, their 
responses are presented separately, but Included in the 
combined totals sine* they gather Defense news in the same 
manner as any other correspondent. 

swa Out l et t The correspondent * s publication t news- 
paper, mag a sine, etc.), news service (wire or chain), or 
network (radio and television) he represents as a reporter 
of military affairs. 
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t&lXXJ&Z&M&tixi&iai Refers to uniforiaed persona 1 
in tha Defense £ apartment. "Senior military official®" 
refers to flag or general officers in OOP. 

Civlliaa .ftfllsiala « Refers to civilian personnel in 
DOD. "Senior civilian officials" refers to Assistant 
Secretaries of Defenses and above or Military Service Sacra*' 
t arias. 

Ca to,**. .Q Sfls.1 A i a » Refers both to military and 
civilian officials in the Department of Defense. 

Vfit#gftn Military CQiiftipaa&aat.* Refers to tbos« 
Washington correspondents who have bean a * regular" for 
nine or mo ro years of covering tha military beat. In June 
1970* there were eight newsmen in this category. 
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M9QTM0T2S TO IWr^OC'TJCTXOH 



*Cit«d in Thcaaas A. Bailey# 3oSfc &&& i& fchp s« n^f- 

(Rev York* The MacMillan Co. , 1943}# 1. 

2 

for further details on the Department of Dafmise 
suss Jack Rayi«ond# Pa*gr &L JJ&. ranta^ on; C» W. Borklunc# 

She I^asto&aRt &£ fiafemagy and John M. Swomlay, Jr. , 3&u 
>*il ifcary Satshliahcont . Particulars are cited in 
Bibliography. 

3 

Cited in address by Jerry W. Friedhaim# Principal 
Deputy A£D{P1) # before tho Theta Sigma Fhi front Page 
banquet# Tulsa Club# Tulsa# Oklahoma, Pprii 3# 1970. 

4 <Seorg* Vernon Underwood# Jr.# "The Washington 
Military Correspondents" (unpublished master's thesis# 
University of Wisconsin# I960) . The basic material for 
this brief sketch of the development of 0?,»B(t?) frost 1943 
to 1960 was drawn from Underwood's work. Me goes into 
greater detail in his thesis. See Underwood# pages 18 
through 56. Other references were taken from tho sources 
listed in footnote «©. 2 above* 

3 

Refers to Cressp# McCormick and Paget Report# and 
the Kathsws-Kluckhohn Report. Both are described in 
Underwood# “The Correspondents, " 22-23. 

ft 

Correspondent “H# “ personal interview# Washington# 

Dm C.# June 1970. 

^Correspondent "R# " personal interview# Washington# 

Dm C., June 1970. 

Correspondent **$# " personal interview, Washington. 

». C.. June 1970. 

9 , 

beo c. Boston# X2a* flwrr^spiondsntA (saw 

York* Harcourt# Brace and Co.# 1937). 

10 Jules Witcover# “The Surliest Crew in Washington, * 

Cate&la JQbOialis^ assist# voi. iv# mo. i. spring# 1965. 

**The author has also been* the assistant public 
affairs officer (FAQ) for the Kavy'a Task Force 77 (ships 
operating in the Tonkin Gulf off North Vietnam ) t FA0 for 
tha Service Force# U. S* Atlantic Fleet* and P7Q for the 
carrier 12S& Yorktown (CVS-10) in tha Pacific Fleet. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE MEDIA Tf!2 DSFMlTM&Sr OF D 1 FE1IS2 : 
A DECIDE OF TURBULStfCS , i960 - 1969 



Without criticism end reliable and intelligible 
reporting, the government cannot govern. For thar<& is 
no adequate way in Which it can keep itself iaforrawu 
about what the people of the country axe thinking and 
doing and wanting* The most elaborate govertvaent 
intelligence service is an insufficient provider of the 
knew lodge which the government must have in order to 
legislate well and to administer public affairs, 

— Walter iJLppsi&nn, September 19o5~ 



3 3lft. 

"The government acts in regard to mass communica- 
tions in three main ways s first, it stay use its powers to 
limit or suppress discussion, , , • Second, the government 
may act affirmatively to encourage better and more 
extensive communication#. • • , Third, the government may 

2 

be itself a part in the two-way process of communication*. " 

During the same year that Zecharlah Chafee authored 
the above statement, the "national Military stablisfcment" 
(later changed to the Department of Defense or simply DQD) 
was eroated by the national Security Act of 194?, This 
also marked the beginning of a conflict between the 
Washington press corps and Defense officials over hew mili- 
tary information would be made available to the public. 
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In 1969, Phil Gould ing — reflecting on hi* tenure as 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public * f fairs (ASC/7A) — 

wrote, "The conflict betw nn the prats and government is 

3 

not only natural but essential. “ The 22 years that span 
the Cha f ae-Gou iditv/ rasiarks wars filled with literature 
reflecting the problem® of disseminating and gathering news 
in Washington, £>• C. 

Walter Liproann described the relationship between 

officials and nswsiaen in this context* 

This great democracy will depend for the truth on 
the unending pulling and hauling between the good 
reporters wanting a true story and the officials who 
believe* as the saying goes, that they are protecting 
the national interest. 4 

The govarreaent official and the newsman have bean 
called * antagonists* * “associates, * “allies." and 
“adversaries. * Both are part of a communication system 
that cannot function effectively without the cooperation of 
the other. Douglass Cater suggested that government 

5 

affairs reporters represent a fourth branch of government; 
other of his colleagues do not go that far. 

However* Washington journalists agreed the media’s 
role is highly significant in the governing process. At 
minimum* the press serves as the most effective single 
check — if not a balance — on government. 

Whatever label is given this relationship, titer e 
was general concurrence that the inherent conflict between 
official and newsman not only is healthy, but essential to 
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the public** understanding o£ it* government *• activities. 
But for the media to function, they must have access to 
government information. Clark Mollanhoff* Pulitser Prise 
winner in 1958 for national reporting* repeatedly stated 
that no single factor is more important to the strength of 
our democracy than the free flow of accurate Information 
about government operations. 0 Howavar* this flow slowed 
down during the sixties. 

In 1969, Joseph Kraft draw attention to a paradox* 
stating that while the Washington press are steadily 
improving their work* the task of adequately covering the 
capital seems to be growing steadily harder and at an even 

7 

more rapid clip. 

Throughout the last decade the general media viewed 
the Pentagon as the tightest and toughest beat in 
Washington. The significance of an aggressive Pentagon 
press corps* the growth in complexity and si ae of £€£>. and 
the free flew of information all were complicated by 
stricter control of military news during this period. 

Another complicating factor in 1970 is that the 
Pentagon's responsibilities touch almost every activity in 
the country's social and economic arenas while coping with 
national security. More than ever before, the public* the 
congress, and the press vigorously demand the fulfillment 
of their mod and right to knew about the activities of th 
military establishment. 
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Th@ fixing* from Capitol Hill w«r« k- r- b»o in 
togas t 1970 by Senator Stuart Byraington# . • . j 

Tba citissns of this n* ticn* consciots® of tne n**«. 
for more and better housing , rear- - *3 b-tfc*r •eho©X«* 
control of crime. and pollution# -tc.* are ?M»v®xth#l>i8'» 
bailing under increasing taxes along with reduced 
purchasing power <du« to inflation? and they X*av*a the 
right to know a lot afecsiii the reason# for eh- a 

msltibiXlion-doilar /dsfa*##/ expenditures, 8 

Because of this attitude* it is apparent that 
officials no longer bsliev® they can accomplish their 
jnission in spite of the press— a charge often directed 
against Robert 8. Melfcassara when he was Secretary of Defans- ■ 
(1961-1968). hi so# there is an increasing appreciation 
that this mission cannot be accomplished without the 
support of the American people. More to the point, on® 
military correspondent said: "More and more, officials 
realise that without public support it is difficult to fund 

t| 

Do fans# programs.** 

But this support has not base easy to get bscsus 
the Vietnam conflict and the sailifc ary-industrial complex 
syndrome have confused people’s feelings toward anything 
associated with the military. The beat moans# at least* 
for carrying tbs Defense Department’s message to the public 
in order to inform and gain their support is through the 
media. 



This is the ares that gives officials tfw- gre*t *->fc 
headaches. While r .'Cognising that our society depends on 
the existence of an enlightened --ublic. Defense ©ffici Is 
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rmsfc always concern thea&sulvca with the built-in conflict 
between the need to release and yet to protact ilitary 
information or "maxu u*a disclosure consistent with national 
security* “ The saedia have questioned whether there Is net 
too much emphasis on protecting information, 

?■ Xijaerbou Karri# poll conducted in the fall of 
1969 showed that although the public faals it is better 
informed on government activities than five years ear liar, 
results revealed a substantial distrust of news that comas 
out of the capital* & majority of newspaper readers 
endorsed Washington reporters as being the bast in the 
country? but thrae out of four fait the real story in 
Washington was behind the scenes and only a small part ever 
got into the news.** 5 The madia took it one step further 
find felt this applied even more so to DCS). 

Early in the 1960s. there were accusations from 
within the media that the Pentagon generally was ignored 
and inadequately covered. It was also charged that ther*. 
was not enough in-depth reporting of Pentagon affairs until 
the end of the decade. The editors of the 
MamMBlXm went so far «s to classify the be fans- 

department among the ten least covered broad "institutional 
stories by American journalism daring the sixties. 

In 1969, Mollenhoff used the word “shocking" to 
describe the record of Pentagon news coverage during the 
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past decade. Ho accused ths Kiediii of just realising that 
the spending of half the national budget and the status of 
national do fans* ia worth covering weak by week. Th * press 
allowed itself, Msllenhoff said, to be dominstad and over- 
whs iced in many cases by propaganda of the centralised 
Pentagon press office (OT^SD/P?) , i2 

* veteran military correspondent disagreed and 
suggested to the author that there WSA in-depth reporting 
during the 1960s. However, he added, "Before the latter 
part of the past decade, overall coverage of Defense 
matters was hindered because there were not enough full- 

time Pentagon reporters, especially from the electronic 
13 

media. “ it was not until the last f«w years that both 
radio and television outlets have assigned correspondent® 
on a regular basis to the Defense beat. 

When reporters are assigned to cover several 
government departments or agencies they find it difficult 
to adequately report on any single one. To cop© with the 
mas© of bureaucratic subtitles found on each beat, th© 
media turned to the “special 1st" reporter in th© sixties? 
there are few “generalists* in the 1970 Washington press 
corps. 

Interpretative reporting also reached a n«sw peak 
during the last decade, although it was not something mw 
to Washington reporters. In 1969, Rivers and Schramm not- d 
that in th© capital straight new# reporting, of fchs cor.v ra- 
tional sort, was judged inadequate with th® coming of the 
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tfew Deal in 193 3 1 

Sosm correspondent s say they can fix the exact time 
when “the old journalism" failed: th® day th© a. 8. 
want off the gold standard. • . • The gathering complex- 
ity during the Hew Deal days, during World War II, and 
especially when the cold war began, made it increasingly 
difficult to confine reporting to straight new® of the 
sort that had been developed decades earlier* 

Rivers and Schramm concluded that simply by 

reporting what a government official said or what Congress 

did was often misleading because the facts did not quite 

IS 

speak for themselves. 

Since the end of World War XI, the government has 
increased both in sis* and responsibility while coping with 
Notaries** new role as the giant among freo nations. ?*s the 
hub of national security, the Defense Department took on 
greater responsibilities and became an integral part of the 
policy-making decision process. This resulted in an 
increased involvement in global political matters, as well 
as military participation, in the name of Communist con- 
tainment and th® preservation of world peace. 

Probably more than any other government organisa- 
tion, the Pentagon's complexity and variety of missions 
necessitated interpretation if th# public was to comprehend 
the intertwining policies, decisions, and actions of the 
military establishment. *a in other deportments — only more 
so — th« media found during the sixties that the only 
alternative to the question of how to cope with the vastn-j»s 
of DOD was to turn to specialist reporters. ? correspondent 
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assigned ffull-tiac to the military beat would b e able to 
delve deeply into t he subject and, hopefully, become an 
expert on Defense affair** Tha ability to knowledgeably 
interpret military and national security matter* would bo 
hi* greatest asset* 

Lipp»<snn, speaking before fch© National Press Club 

in 1960, described this approach to reporting in Washington* 

• • • reporting /in Washington/ is no longer What w© 
thought it was in much simpler days. Iff wa tried to 
print only th© facts of what had happened — who did what 
and who said what— the news items would be like the 
pieces of a jigsaw puatati© thrown in a heap upon the 
table* The unarranged pieces of raw news would not 
make a picture at all, and fitting them together so 
that they do make a picture is the inescapable job of a 
Washington correspondent. 16 

There were many in the Washington press corps 
during the sixties who viewed the military correspondents 
as being somewhat below those reporters who cover the Whit® 
House, State Department, and Congress. They did not feel 
tha Pentagon had the prestige of th© other throe boats and 
consequently considered full-time military reporters as 
being second-rate. * substantial number, however, recog- 
nised that tha military correspondent probably worked 
harder to get his information because off military security 
and th© central control of information on his beat. 

In 1965# Jules Witcover added another perspective 
when he cor?ssa«t«d on the Pentagon press corps in tha 
£aili38kl& JQsamilAJfcg Ss ftdftM’ Ra wrote that most Washington 
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newsmen are both sympathetic and respect ful toward Pentagon 
correspondents* “It is a beat where news source® must be 
built within— and even against— a system that Is bigger, 
more intricate and often more hostile than any other in 
Washington." 17 

While still the Washing t o n Star * a Pentagon 
reporter, Richard Fryklund (later a Deputy ,» &B/2P ) wrote 
that he knew of no other boat* where news sources were 
subjected to lie detector tests because they talked with 
newsmen; where officials appealed to patriotism to suppress 
legitimate news stories y in which reporters assorted phones 
are tapped and they are shadowed occasionally; asm where 
officials considered the flow of nsws to be a weapon used 

lO 

in a crisis situation. * Sis comments wwr* based on 

experience during the first half of the last decade. 

There were also some Washington newsmen who openly 

suggested that military reporters had thrown in with the 

services against the civilian adstin 1st rat ion or were "soft" 

on the Pentagon. Others vivwud them as either spoon-fed 

“publicists" for the military's cause, or accused fch<m of 

19 

being “lap-dogs" instead of "watch-dogs *y reluctant to 
criticise those who controlled major news sources and fear- 
ful of being “cut-off" it net sympathetic with official LOD 

positions. 

In fcpril 1970, Derek Shearer authored an article in 
Thy. N ation in Which he said the Pentagon press corps, in 
most cases, has proven itself an arm of the Defense 
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©stablistaent* “The Pentagon, as might be expected, has 

don© everything it could to curry favor with th* press and 

it has succeeded. ... Most members of the Pentagon press 

23 

corps accept the assumptions of the military." 

fcnd still another correspondent drew attention to 

what he called the "vested interest" problem; stating that 

in the Pentagon it is commonplace for reporters to make 

alliances with one or another of the armed services# 

presenting by and large that particular service’s views on 

21 

highly controversial problems of national defense. 

It is true that many of the correspondents h?v© 
excellent contacts both in tha military services and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (COD). Yet the above 
implications indicate that many Washington newsmen generally 
have underestimated tha Pentagon reporters. 

Daniel Z* BanJcin— Moulding *s successor e® r-sHJ(P*) — 
suggested to the author during an interview that ’*thos© who 
attack military correspondents as lap-dogs only insult good 
reporters." He added that it is more likely they are 
really attacking BOD rather than the reporters. Henkin — 
himself a long time military reporter before entering 
government service in 1965 — said that in reality, there are 
very critical stories reported by Defense correspondents. 

But h® stated this was good; that "there always has been 
and always will be a conflict between Defense officials and 
military reporters, but this is healthy for the military 
establishment. “ 22 
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1960 

By 1960, it could be obssrved that the Be fens « 
Department from its creation had been trying to centralize 
and exercise control over information, activities. These 
attempts were continuously thwarted by the military services, 
by Congress, and by the media. 

Hurray Snyder served as the top BOB public affairs 
officer from October 1957 to January 1961. " formr hay 

XQfii HzJZSld IxJJsaam. political writer, Snyder was the 
assistant to presidential press secretary James Hagerty 
from 1953 to 1957. The media wore rather critic ’'•l of the 
Assistant Secretary of Dafensc for Public T £ fairs. Tj"y » 
magazine editorialised that "military raors, contractors, and 
newsmen were close to unanimous in the opinion that Snyder 
stood as a major obstacle in the way of sensible and 

constructive reporting of the United States defense 

24 

posture." He also was referred to as the "arch censor" 

25 

of Washington bureaucracy. 

The U-2 affair in Kay I960 was cited by the media 
as an example of the worst type of news management — the 
government lying to the public. The late President ise ti- 
ll ewer said* 

The big error wa made was, of courso, in the issu- 
ance of a premature and erroneous cover story. ... 
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Credibility in our information progr sy* is tfc .• first 
essential, and it cannot be achieved by falsehood end 
hypocrisy < which would be promptly e^pos^d by a £r. a 

press. 

Lippmann felt that the government ’‘talked too r.uch“ 

during the incident. ^ 

In many of the major issues, secrecy prompted press 
criticism of the *isarihew«r administration’s news policies. 
In 1960* the media were backed by the Moss Cosmittee's 
Five-Year Report concerning this problem. Moss began his 
investigations c£ government information activities in 1955 
to find out whether there was a "paper curtain* of secrecy 
in Washington. By July i960 he changed his terminology to 
a "paper mountain* of secrecy. 28 

The press felt that sds-use of secrecy was a 
particularly effective mean# for tm officials to cover 
mistakes and improprieties because they could hid© behind 
military or national security. 25 

1961 

The most controversial *«£>(*£) , Arthur Sylvester, 
woa appointed to the post by President Kennedy on 
January 23* 1961. and held that position until he voluntar- 
ily retired in February 1967. r. Sew Jersey itawa rk mmz 
reporter since 1924* h« transferred to Washington in kpxil 
1944 and served as correspondent and later bureau chief 
until he joined the new Defense team. 

Sylvester is most noted for his battles with the 
press over his philosophy on news management . news as a 
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weapon* the government * s right to lie, aivl tight control 

3f* 

over contact* between the pres* and COD official*. ' 

Henson Baldwin, noted military writer for the lj *d 

X£X ii Tlisaa (now retired), one® said of Sylvesters 

& £l/ • • • executes policy; fee doe* sot set it* But 
his actions and his words are never lightly choam? 
they represent administration and White House policy. 

If they did not, Mr* Sylvester would long ago have b*:«an 
sacrificed, as other* in the Pentagon and elsewhere 
have been. 31 

The press, however, were at odds with Sylvester*® 
boss, new Secretary of Defense Robert $ . Kcxaisara, before 
they tangled with the ex-wawsasan* itcSiawsre * s attitude 
regarding military information and his intentions to 
tighten the grip on information flowing from fch Pant >gar. 
triggered immediate media reaction during 1961* 

It began when military correspondents were told in 
a background session with Melfamsr* that the controversial 
missile gap of the I960 campaign was not going to material- 
iase after all* Stories front this meeting created the first 
big "news flap" of Mc&arear*** tenure. Charges of bac 

reporting and bad faith got the official*h«wsman relation- 

« 32 

ship off to a poor start. 

McJUs »*r* quickly displayed hew he intended to have 
Pentagon officials speak with "one-voice." St long had 
been a POD policy to review the speeches of top military 
men, to ensure the content was not in conflict with govern- 
meat policy a;xd there were fow public complaints about this 
procedure until after MeSajnara cane into office in 1951. 
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Irritation quickly surfaced in the cedi a over Mut was 
cal lead the “irresponsible and unreasonable censorship'* of 
public presentations, military officers openly expressed 
concern over changes made by DOS censors that did not #->eas 
to make sense and for which they received no explanation. 

?lso* congressmen felt the censorship of military 
testimony before congressional committees was an * improper 
practice and can only be calculated to obstruct unduly the 
free flow of information to which the Congress is 
entitled. " 33 

■*s * result of these complaints an investigation 
was eventually conducted by the Special Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee* but McKaeaea refused to allow his censors to 
testify. President Kennedy backed him up with permission 
to use "executive privilege” to keep persons fro® appearing 
before the committee. Thus McKamara emerged from the 
hearings in 15*62 stronger in his position than before. The 
controversy about political "mussling" was. for the meet 
part * sque lched . 

Mesamara also took steps to cut off the sources of 
leaks fro® the Pentagon. Representative Moss scarified up 
press reaction as well as the feelings of his committee in 
March 1961 when he wrote a letter of protest to McK smars* 

You * v« detailed ... /£h®/ *. F. Inspector General* 
to investigate causes of recent "leaks** of military 
documents and to work out improvement of the (Depart- 
ment's overall information security system. There is 
grave danger that the investigation will cause renewed 
emphasis on excessive restrictions of EOD information 
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and result in the imposition of a sort of censorship 
which is repugnant to a detaocratic syst 

The madia saw the Isapiications and fait that in the 
process of eliminating inter-service squabbling, ther - was 
the danger also of eliiainating their saws sources. 

Focus was diverted from. criticising POD news 
policies to criticising the philosophy of tha whole admin- 
istration when on April 15, 1961, the abortive Day of Pigs 
landing was completed by the United States-supported anti- 
Castro Cubans. 

Tha mission itself was a complete failure, but 
according to tha press, government deception was not. 

James Res ton saidt 

It was ... one thing to ask the pros® not to 
publish information about specific landings or weapons, 
and another to encourage the press to publish informa- 
tion known by the government to be false. 

Mciiajfsara caused media criticism to shift back on 
the Pentagon when, in a statement before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in May 1961, he said* 

Why^should w® tell Russia that S Sous /nan® of a 
»issii.fi/ development may not be satisfactory? We ought 
to say it*# the most perfect anti-ICBM syst sat devised. 
Instead the public domain is already full of statement® 
about it not being satisfactory? that it has deficien- 
cies. 2 think it is absurd to release that kind of 
information. 37 

Fress reaction was quick and to the point, lisa, 
isagaxine editorialised that Wcilataara must learn he is not 
dealing with Ford Kotor Company's public relations staff 
and telling just what he wants. Other comnents ware more 
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severe, prorapting BOD to issue a clarification st*tim that 
McNamara meant we should deceive Russia, not th® *ssarAe&n 
public. This, however , did not erase the implications 
behind McNamara * s Senate testimony# nor did the exposure in 
the press seem to phase the Do fans® chief's feelings toward 
tightening up military information. 

a news conforenea in May, McNamara issued a 
statement intended to serve as a guide for information 
policy j 



Z« a democratic society the public must bo kept 
informed of the major issues in our national defans,* 
policy. ... The public information policies are a 
delicate accomodation of two competing values. *s 
President Kennedy has observed, the challenge of our 
times imposes "two requirements that may seem almost 
contradictory in tone, but which must be reconciled and 
fulfilled. ... the need for far greater public 
information. ... the need for far greater official 
secrecy.” The reconciliation of these two retirements 
is particularly difficult within the BOD .'* 9 

The press agreed that such a reconciliation is 

difficult in BOD but reacted by accusing Defense officials 

of not only justifying the withholding of information b&SMl 

solely on military security as in the past, but now was 

using the broader terms of "national security** and ‘•policy" 

i A 

to keep information from the press and tha public. 

*» a result of the activities during 1961, the 
press casae to regard BOD as having a "built-in system of 
communication* with the American public unequaled in scale 
by anything available to other federal agencies. 

Reporters also grew increasingly irritated by the continuous 
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effort* to clamp down on news sources at the i»*nt*ion. The 
Washington press corps felt the eecessibility of scare .* 
wa* better and the public affair* organizations war- j»or<a 
opctn at the White Bouse and other federal agencies, but 
worse at tho Pentagon under the n«w administration. 

wot all newsmen were as quick to join th® chorus of 
criticism* h military correspondent from a daily newspaper 
'"-generally considered unfriendly to the administration**— 
spoke for at least a segment of the Pentagon pr&ss corps 
when he made this observation* 

I*» sick of all the talk about hew hard it is for 
Washington reporters to get the new*, r good on® will 
go out and get it and not howl to heaven about how h-rd 
it is* • . . I find *rt Sylvester much mom acc ©asible 
than Hurthy Snydor ever was *42 

19&2 

Although press criticism of DOB news policies 
steadily grew between 1947 and I960, and reached a new high 
during 1961. it was not until Sylvester mad® his position 
clear regarding the information function on three specific 
counts that the criticism was the loudest. These points 
were* (1) he acknowledged ths government's management of 
the news; (2) he advocated the government's right to lie in 
times of extreme crisis; and (3) he publicly suggested that 
news is an essential weapon in the government * s arsenal 
during times of stress* 43 

Although the Cuban missile crisis in October 1962 
precipitated Sylvester's remarks, an attest will not be 
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made hero to dwell on * pacific* surrounding this incident 

itself. 

newsmen reacted iracaad lately and negatively to 
Sylvester’s remarks. The Hfl M York Times summed up the 
situation* "There is no doubt that management or control of 
tha n«va is censorship described by a sweeter term.** 44 
Sylvester further incensed newsmen during this 
period when he issued a memorandum to Defense paraom>al on 
October 27, 1962, reminding them of standing orders to 
report nil interviews or telephone conversations with the 
media to the 0?v£B(P£) • Pn alternative to such a report was 
for an official to have a monitor — usually a public affairs 
officer from O^SD(PP)— present during an interview. Tha 
late Mark Watson, Baltimore S.u, n military writer and dean of 
the Pentagon press corps, called the monitoring directive a 
"gestapo" technique. 

By the end of 1962, the media realised that severe 
restrictions had been placed on officials in BOD. But they 
soon recognised that they too were being placed under new 
operating restrictions. It was suggested that to overcome 
the new barriers to free expression, officials turned to 
the use of unauthorised leaks to newsmen. 

Th® substance of these leaks often ran counter to 
official Defense policy, *u a result, investigations were 

ordered to detect those officials responsible for releasing 

46 

such material. JJven some newsman ware questioned as to 
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thair sources. The greatest concern of tha reporters was 
that even tha threat of lie detector tests being given to 
Defense officials was bound to dry up their best news 
sources. 

Thus, after less than two years the gap between POD 
officials and the media was widomed to new proportions and 
Pentagon correspondents found that reporting Defense 
affairs was bacoraing fruatratingly difficult. 

1963 

Tha deterioration of tha news climate at POD 
continued. HcHtma ' s policy of "speaking with one voice" 
was crystallised by events during 1963. 

Specifically, tha Senate Permanent Investigating 
SubccEssittae conducted hearings in tho Spring on tho merit 
of McKamar a * a decision to award the controversial multi- 
billion dollar TFX aircraft contract to Goner al Dynamics 
Corporation, even though the military had recommended 

booing Aircraft Company. The press accused POD of releasing 

47 

erroneous and misleading information to personally aid 
McHara»ra during the hearings. 

These charges were made after Pentagon officials 
held background briefings for military correspondents which 
resulted in stories that worn contradictory of the inform*” 
tion developed by the subcommittee * s investigators. This 
also irritated some newsmen who later felt they were used 
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to degrade the credibility of the committee. 

Sylvester was personally criticised for insisting 
to the press® that ccsmitteo Masters were not qualified to 
question McKamara*# judgment on such a complicated matter. 
Sylvester also .implied that the Mfcers had alt rior 

motives involving their own states, a® later apologised to 
the subcommittee. 48 

The media generally reacted to the naws policies of 

1963 by suggesting that DC D was seeking still tighter 

control over the release of military news with a polls/ 

designed to cuppreo# dissent and close avenues through 

which evidence of dissent normally found its way to the 
49 

press. Reporters told the Kosa Committee that officials 
had been intimidated by Mcham ara’a policies and that full 
and frank discussion of anything was in jeopardy. 50 

Writing in the ffi U jafol A MffliailllaiS £a&isS4. a young 
reporter assigned to the Pentagon for only a short while 
observed that la 1963 it took him just eight weeks to 
become a loud cotnplainar. Me summarised the situation by 
saying* on a day-to-day basis, there were too many obstacles 
to getting information on DQX)j that Pentagon correspondents 
expressed a very high degree of dissatisfaction with the 
information policies* and that experienced reporters felt 
official# were less available than over. 51 

1964 

Critics of Defense news policies felt that in 1964 
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the Pentagon continual to centralis: -felon of 

information activities; still inter fared with reporters* 
arid took other actions to inhibit the flow of ;>* fertse 

information. 

While tha hsSa»ara~Sylv#ster team# according to the 
press* justified the continued trend toward unifying 
information activities in the name of economy* th® media 
fait that tha real purpose was to suppress divers® opinions 
on military matters. 

Sylvester did not agree that VOD policy was 
inhibiting newsmen. Regarding his 1962 interview monitor ifc, 
directive* Sylvester sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Sigma Do It a Chi corasuittss on freedom of information in 
June. It stated that he did not foresee any lessening of 
contacts between reporters and their sources* **•••£ am 
not aware of any good newsmen ... having insoiuable 
difficulties . ” 52 

While many disagreed with the principle involved 

and some found the directive very detrimental* on* Pentagon 

reporter said* '’There * a more red tape. They’ve slewed m& 

down in getting routine information. But they haven’t kept 

53 

me from getting much information X really feel X need." 

It is difficult to measure the direct Affect of tha monitor 
system since apparently many officials did not abide by it 
and talked informally to their own press contacts. 

While reporters felt th* flow of unimportant news 
generally had increased in 1964# they also felt it was 
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getting harder to pry the crucial stories out of 2XMD* Ono 
correspondent said* “Things Jura getting tighter and 

tighter. Our sources are getting jrsore and more reluctant 

to talk." 54 



1965 

Media views in 1965 generally reflected concern 
overs (a) the centralized news procedure centered around 
0*SD(FA)~- suggesting the clamp down on military services 
was still considered the major threat to the Pentagon 
press; (b) the indiscriminate practice of hiding behind 
national or military security; (c) the channeling of news 
gucries into “oblivion 44 ; and (d) the growing consistency to 
manage the news to suit the aims of 000 or the 
administration. 

Another issue surfaced during this period. By 1965 
the U. S. was deeply committed In the Vietnam conflict and 
newsuien began to criticize restrictions against reporting 
the war. 

This took on greater significance as the number of 
reporters covering the war increased. There were only 40 
newsmen in Vietnam in 1964—ineluding foreign journalists. 
By the summer of 1965, the Saigon press corps had grown to 
over 450 newsmen. 55 

Wes Gallagher# Associated Press, said new restric- 
tions were clearly aimed not at security matters but at 
controlling th® coas&ents made by American fighting men. 
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lie added that such control* exceeded anything don© in th* 
darkest day* of World War XI. 58 

This CNNMMnt was endorsed by the Preedoca of 
Information Committee of th® American Society of Newspaper 
dditors (ASHE) on April 15# 1965. Cowaitte© members stated 
that th® "on«~voic©*' philosophy of McKamara and Sylvester 

had extended "from th® halls of th® Pentagon to son® mill- 

57 

tary installations in Vietnam. * 

While th* critics* attentions were shifted to the 

battlefield* other occurrences closer to the Pentagon also 

concerned military reporters* Boon briefing* — called 

"nooners** — initiated in 1962 for the Pentagon press corps# 

developed into a verbal fencing match between Sylvester and 

the correspondents* By 1965 the briefings had degenerated 

into such mutually unproductive affairs that they war* held 

5Q 

very infrequently* Thus one more channel through which 
the news could flow was all but eliminated* 

In 1970 a veteran military writer recalled that 
"the nooner failed because wa /reporters/ asked Arthur 
Sylvester • • • too many questions that were annoying and 
he didn’t have the patience that Jerry Priedheia /Kinkin' a 
Principal Deputy ASD { P?l/ or Dan /Benkija/ h&v«~~*o it 
failed. ” S 9 

On a broader scale# two international incidents 
took place in 1965 that only served to strengthen the con- 
tempt th® pres* already held for Defense information 
policies* 
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In the Spring, the goverrassnt again was accused of 
misleading tho public whan the U. S, intervened in the 
Dominican Republic. David Kras low, Ira ft, age 1 * 13 , Tlras. 
wrote of the incidents 

For one who grew up believing that whan the 0. S • 
government said something, that was it, the past two 
weeks in Santo Domingo caste as another in a series of 
awakenings, . • • If government officials want to argue 
that deliberately misleading the public is justified 
under certain conditions, they must be willing to 
chance undermining the confidence of citis&ns in this 
word of their government , 60 

On duly 17, 1§C 5, the French government alleged 
that a U» S, reconnaissance aircraft had been intercepted 
by French aircraft in a prohibited area above a French 
atomic plant at Fierrelatte and forced to land. Defense 
official® flatly denied this was so, saying the plan® had 
not entered the seme, but later admitted it had. This 
presented all the makings of another U~2 affair. It 
appeared to the public and to the press that the government 
had been spying, was caught, and then when it tried to li© 
its way out. was caught in those lies, 

(Moulding amplified the situation in retrospect when 
he wrote that! 

Fierrelette illustrates better than any incident I 
knew hew a series of innocent errors and misunderstand- 
ings on the part of two governments can cause a flaming 
international controversy, and how wrong governments 
can be when they think they are right. 6 * 

A veteran military correspondent summed up the 
media's feelings at the end of 1905 when he commented that 
military officers knew that their careers are in trouble if 
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fchay talk out of turn and civil servants are oven more 
easily quieted than the military, 61 



1966 

Criticism of Pentagon news policies did not let up 
in 1966. It was generally stated that despite considerable 
pressure from both the press and Congress# COD refused to 
admit any undue restraint on the free flow of Defense 
information. The media fait that instead of retreating 
from such policies# the Pentagon initiated further steps 
which seemed certain to mean greater barriers to military 
information. 



One such stop was when DOD launched a study of 

public opinion in 1966# to determine how the public reacts 

when they get or do not get to see military secrets and 

other classified information, *§sin Representative Koss 

intervened by asking the Pentagon to abandon the study. j n 

a letter to Deputy Defense Secretary Cyrus Vance# ho said* 

. . ?L h f^ th<a gravest off implications that w© might be 

seeking the means to manage information and influence 
the populace, in order to achieve support for the aims 
of government. »3 



Concerning the environment at the Pentagon itself# 
one Pentagon reporter observed that the HcKamara-Sylvoster 
attitude had seeped down through the upper echelons of DC© 
and inundated the middle ranks off officers and civilians — 
generally th© bast news sources s "It*s attitude more than 
policy. There is a mistrust of reporters and a fear that 
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anyone caught talking to on® will be punished. CT ^ 

This viewpoint was further reflected by other media 
responses. In earlier times* according to newsmen* 
officials would sit down and talk to reporters about sensi- 
tive matters. But in 1066* reporters thought there was a 
tendency for officials to shy away from correspondents and 
rarely confide in them. 

The press felt the credibility of BOD that was 
undermined during the Cuban crisis of 1962 was fax from 
being restored in I960. Much of the credibility problem 
was a aid to be an outgrowth of the Vietnam war. 

?*. wire service military correspondent wrote that 
tight control and close supervision over the war by top 
civilian leaders in Washington had placed a premium on 
coverage of the Pentagon where so many of the decisions ore 
shaped. &S 

When the capital's correspondents were asked in 
1966 how thoy would rata the credibility of Washington- 
based government information sources of Vietnam news, the 
Secretary of Defense was ranked third behind the President 
and the Secretary of State in the category of ’‘excellent * 
credibility. Information personnel in the separate military 
services ranked seventh while the BOD public affairs people 
were rated tenth in credibility.^ 

Vietnam tugged at already strained relations 
between BOD and the media. Sylvester himself antagonised 
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th© press during a meeting in Saigon in August 1966 when ho 
reportedly said* "hewattien hava a patriotic duty to dissem- 
inate only information that makes th© U. s. look good." As 
questions wore fired at him from the press he added, “Look, 
if you think any American official is going to tell the 
truth, then you* re stupid." This merely prompted media 
corcaent that Sylvester did not believe officials told the 
press all there is to knew — a charge that was to re-occur 
with greater frequency. As the Vietnam conflict became 
worse, so did the administrations credibility. 

The Palomnrea incident earlier in the year had 
already tarnished what little credibility existed under the 
Johnson administration. In January a Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) B-52 bomber exploded over the Spanish const. Three 
H-bombs were recovered but a fourth fell into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Both the governments of Spain and the 
U. S. did not admit it was missing until 44 days after the 
accident. 

The Pentagon information policy during this period 

was viewed by the press as one that ranged from ‘’half"* 

68 

truths’* and “untruths " to *no comment* responses. even 
though it was later exposed thet the U. s. government was 
limited by an agreement with Spain which specified What 
could be released and when, the public and media could not 
be faulted for believing U. ft. officials once again had 
practiced planned deception. 
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Phil Moulding added another parspect tv@ to the 

situations 

• • • I am aware of no othar major '’puis lie " news ©vent 
in r scant year* in which the governrse&t concealed such 
an amount of information fro m its people. But while w« 
in public affairs ware embarrassed by the cay* of 
alienee. I knew of no way that the United States could 
have ignored the desires of Spain in this instance. 

• • • Paloauaxes was an outstanding exsjaplc of another 
point the futility of attenuating to play a major news 
story in low kcy. 6& 

1967 

Nineteen hundred sixty-seven was filled with 
occurrence* that continued to irritate the press. in 
January Sylvester announced hi* resignation. Goulding-hia 
deputy since April 1965— was appointed as hi* replacement. 
Goulding. a former Pentagon correspondent for the Cleyeian^ 
JKA&itt Baa i iwr ,* and his two deputies. Richard JTryklund 
lMaahXX&jLf2& fttfiS military reporter) and Den Henkin 
iaf £Z&a j? .33 aad . J Po a caa ) * pledged to do “everything in /th«ix7 
power to provide newsmen with better access to 
information. * 70 

Xmmmai l. editorialized on Sylvester** departure 

that ho fought against restrict ions. but neither the White 

House nor Me Warner* could be talked into loosening up nuws 
71 

sources. 

Fryklund, while still a reporter, amplified on the 

remarks in Mssustls^Sii 

Reporters used to wonder why KcWaraara and 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson kept hies. In part it 
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was because Sylvester was only saying things that they 
would lika to have said themselves. • • . Much of the 
"news management - blasaod on Sylvester was the doing of 
the Preaidant and McNamara— btit Sylvester took the 
blame without complaint and with apparent enjoyment • ^ ^ 

After anno uncing his resignation, Sylvester told 
newsmen in his office (Jf&n. 5, 1967) that he had "increasad 
the flow of in format ion from the Pentagon trociendously and 
had provided greater. faster responses to inquiries. * 73 
Unfortunately, most newsmen did not agree with his asser- 
tion. Instead, the nidi a said that Pentagon replies to 
news inquiries often wore delayed for days, while they were 
"waffled# " diluted and dressed up to avoid any controversial 
or embarrassing revaiation. 

Goulding, who had replaced nils A. Lennar tson as 
Sylvester's deputy on April 19, 1965, was received by 
correspondents as a welcome change. While there were few 
differences in Pentagon information policies, open 
controversies with newsmen seemed to decline under the new 
ASD(PA). Bo refrained from what the press called "baiting 
newsmen" and taunting congressmen and senators 

It was not long, however, before Goulding himself 
became the target for press criticism over two major 
incidents. In June 1967 tho Russians said a Soviet 
merchant ship had been attacked by U. S. aircraft in the 
Tonkin Gulf off the coast of Korth Vietnam# killing on© and 
injuring others, fffcer an investigation# BCD released the 
information that there was "absolutely no evidence" to 



confirm the allegations* 

But two weeks later SOD reversed its position when 
it was learned that * U. f. *ir Force colonel n&d covered 
up for his pilots. Officials discovered that the aviator* 
had been forced to strafe anti-aircraft gun i»place««jntc in 
order to escape being shot down and the Russian ship was in 
the way. Once again, to the press and to the public, it 
appeared that POD had led them down a crooked path, even 
though iJefense officials had not been in full possession 
of all the facts. 75 

Following the Soviet ship incident the 0. 8, savy*s 
ship 2S&*. L lba&fc y. was attacked by Israeli aircraft and 
torpedo boats in the Mediterranean Sea on June Q. Thirty- 
four Americans were killed and 75 other Savy tsen were 
injured. ^gain the Pentagon was accused of attempting to 
tell an "untruth." It was announced that the Liberty was a 
"research vessel” that was in the »r«b~ Israeli war zone to 
assure cosasaunicatlona between U. s. government posts in the 
Middle &3st and to assist in relaying information concern- 
ing the evacuation of *a»ric*n dependents* 

This explanation was later called a major blow to 

the U. 8. government * a credibility since it was eventually 

exposed that the ship was, in fact, an intelligence 
7 €> 

collector. Because of this end related statements* 

Seymour Harsh referred to Could irxj as being famous among 
the press corps for his explanations of a series of contr - 
dietary statement* issued during the ULherty incident. 77 
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On July 4# 1967# the Freedom of Xn£or< »tlon (SOI) 
law went into effect# but— to data — seemed to have bad 
little influence on the daily newsgathering process in the 
Pentagon. 

Also in 1967. HclJassara abolished the interview 
wonitoring rule that required all Pentagon officials to 
report their contacts with the press* The media speculated 
whether this was prompted by the new 3F0X law or simply a 
change in policy under the Goulding team. 

A veteran military correspondent told the author 

that he had been told by Sylvester that when the monitoring 

directive was canceled# batons* officials boasted it was no 

73 

longer needed becausa they had things under control. 

Usil Sheehan# Maw, XiS iSi M * agreed* 

In other words officials are now so well indoctrin- 
ated that McBasaara did not have to worry about 
subordinates expressing disturbing and possibly 
independent opinions to journalists. ... Fact agon 
officials are as cautious as ever and most still have a 
public information officer present to protect them- 
selves. 79 



Another experienced Pentagon writer told the author 
in 1970 that even after the directive was rescinded, the 
system was still alive* 

Xt*» a universal practice now ZX97 9/ and it's a 
good example of What happens in a bureaucracy. You 
remove the piece of paper that said monitors were 
required# but the institution continues to survive and 
perpetuate itself.® 0 

In conjunction with rescinding the memorandum# 
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DOD has an obligation to guarantee that full and 
prompt information is a*4« available to tha African 
people as « basis for thsir understanding of national 
da t ©nse and tha operations of this departiasnt. This 
responsibility is tmt partly by insuring* on a daily 
basis, that a great mass of information is released as 
rapidly as possible* consistent with national security. 
Additionally* my responsibility is to insure that the 
facts which ere wade available cover all aides of the 
issues. ... The public interest is abused by hnlf- 
t ruths and distortions. 8 ! 

Reporters apparently war© unimpressed by this 

policy statement. One senior military correspondent said, 

"Rot only is national security interpreted in the broadest 

and most ingenious ways to block information but Irifonaa- 

tion is withheld for national interest, personal interest* 

policy reasons* and privilege for ... reasons as * L0J 

won * t like it.*" The reporter continued that the McHaaara 

memorandum did little to relieve the barriers for navsment 

instead it mad© amply clear that the legal barriers to 

examining Cofens* Department documents would be tougher 
S2 

than ever. 



1963 

In March 1963* Clark Clifford succeeded MeWemara as 
Secretary of Defense, Desks were one of the first probl *»* 
tackled by the n*§w secretary. Among his earliest official 
actions was an order for a security investigation throughout 
DO©. Pentagon sources described him as "unpleasantly 
surprised* when he read stories about matters ha thought 
were classified.** 3 

ha experienced regular military newsman told tha 
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author that when Clifford came to EO£>, the military relaxed 
for a few month* and actually .opened up. But whan the now 
Defense Secretary felt thing* yetting out of hand, the 
situation tightened up again. 

The press suggested. however, that Clifford was a 
general improve: sent over McNamara a* far as the news 
climate was concerned. This was exemplified during 19S8 
when press criticism was lighter than in previous years. 

?n exception was madia reaction to certain in format ion 
released in conjunction with the capture of the U. 8, 

Navy's ship ,f£fr Pu^blQ . 

The credibility of DCt> was again enst in doubt 
after the Navy * s ship and its 83-»an crew were seised by 
the Rorth Koreans in January. The Defense Department. as 
well as the White iJouse, irorediataly and emphatically 
Insisted that the ship had been operating in international 
waters “at all stages according to every indication that we 
have." 85 

But on February 4. however. McNamara and Secretary 

of State Dean Rusk acknowledged that the Pueblo had been 

under radio silence for a ten-day period before the capture 

G6 

and “might" have entered North Korean territorial waters. 
Whatever the circumstances behind the scenes within govern- 
ment — arxl obviously there were many— the public could only 
make a judgment on what was made available through ths 
media. 
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1969 

As President Mixon prepared to taka of lies# 

Goulding prepared to leave DC®. The in~ earning Secretary of 
Defense# Melvin Laird* was strong ly urged by Gould ing to 
keep Dan Hsnkin — hi# deputy since 1967 — as hie successor. 
According to Gould lug, Eonkin had allies in the Chairman of 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff and both previous Secretaries of 

37 

Defense. President Mixon and Laird withstood heavy 
Republican political pressure and nojainated Henkin — a life- 
time Democrat — as the new ^SD(P?) on April 30# 1969. Me 
was confirmed by the Senate on May 20# and sworn into 
office on May 25. Prior to his new appointment* Menki* 
served as Acting ASD<FA) . 

ttenkin was a Coast Guard cachet correspondent 
during World War 12. Following the wax he worked as a 
reporter <1945-1943) on the SXi&uac. in California. 

In 1943 he became assistant editor— and later editor — of 
the J&UE&&1 stX fclb* ?aaa3 JSfiKflftA covering the Pentagon until 
ha joined the Defense Department. K? served as Director of 
Operations in the 0 ?SD(FA) from October 1965 until he was 
named Deputy A£D(PA) in March 1967. 

Richard G. Capsn* Jr.# assumed the position of 
Principal Deputy AS D(PA) in January 1969 and Jerry W« Fried- 
heisa was eworn in as Deputy A,8D(FA) in March. Capen* who 
served eight years as a corporate director of public affairs 
for Copley Newspapers* was designated Assistant to tha 
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Secretary of Defense for Legislative Affair# in January 
1970. Friedhoia# who served aa Fr ess Secretary and Mili- 
tary Affairs Assistant and later -xecutive Assistant to 
Senator John Tower# R-Teisas# replaced Capsn «» Principal 

Deputy in January, 

On March 31# 1970, Brigadier General Daniel 

“Chappie" James# Jr., was sworn in as Deputy . 

Ja-au* — a career U. 8. f ir Force officar—cassio to DOD after 
Serving a year as Ccssraandar of that 7272nd Flying Training 
Wing at Whuelus Ait Base in Libya, 

Both President. Nixon and Defense Secretary Laird 
entered office determined to eliminate the credibility gap 
and maintain an "open" administration. Nixon appointed 
Herb Klein ns Director of Communications for the executive 
branch and Ron Ziegler as White House press secretary. 
Klein stated# "Truth will b® the hallmark of the Nixon 
administration. 

In February 1969 Klein said he flatly rejected the 
1962 statement by Sylvester that the government "has the 
right to lie" to save itself in the approach ©f a nuclear 
confrontation, like the Cuban missile crisis. Instead he 
felt that the government in that kind of spot must "say 
nothing that it can*t back up* and decline ornament it a 
truthful answer will cos^romls© or jeopardise national 

oft 

security. 

In March# Nixon addressed another topic that had 
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generated criticism during the sixties. t$& said h© will be 

the only person to invoke executive privilege to withhold 

90 

information from Congress. During that same month. 
Secretary Laird— ih* tenth Secretary of Defense— issued a 
set of public information principles which ware prefaced by 

those coEsaenta* 

To assure that the American people are fully 
informed about matters of national defense. I intend 
that tha Department of Defense shall conduct its 
activities in an open manner, consistent with the need 
for security. This means that unclassified information, 
other than that exempted by the Freedcaj of Information 
Act. must be readily accessible to the public and the 
press . 

One of the major changes made by laird and Benkin 
was tho elimination of routine background sessions for the 
press as they ware conducted undrr HcVaatBrs and continued 
under Clifford-held at 3; 00 p.ra. every Thursday for 
Pentagon reporters and personally conducted by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Another step initiated was the daily 
11 i 00 a.m. briefing for the military correspondents, 
usually conducted by Jerry Friedheiis. 

Tho level of media criticism of Defense news activ- 
ities declined during 1969. Media, representatives not 
affiliated directly with the Pentagon initially felt that 
Whilo tho situation generally improved at the White Mouse* 
the situation remained about the same at DOD under the new 
administration. 

Probably the most critical attack aimed at DOD 
during 1969 was Sigma Delta Chi's annual report by the 
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consuittee cm freedseit of information* It ©ccused Lair- * of 
reopening the Pentagon's credibility gap with an ** exagger- 
ated" description of the sisa and threat of tb -ovi.«t i»S~-9 
missile and its "first strika" capability against the 
United States. On other issues, the coteadfcfcee said that 
suppression of in for nation, ns well as resorting to deceit, 

would apparently continue to h* standard procedures at tiv- 

92 

Pentagon* 

Critics fait that the Defense Departi&ant * s elabor- 
ate process of classifying information prevented ey >n the 
Congress from gaining access to the facts it needed in 
order to make informed judgiaents on matters of military 
spending and policy in 1969* 

It was stated the Pentagon “was still controlling 

the content of the nuws with methods developed and refinad 
93 

in the 1960s* " On the Vietnam issue, critics suggested 
that DQO *0 credibility remained as suspect as it had been 
under Laird's predecessors. 

The Defense Department * s public affairs structure 
also ca©» under fire in Decern bar 1969 when Senator 
Fulhright charged that DQD was spending million* of dollars 
on public relations programs that prassote military activity 
rather than merely furnish information about it* ■* said 
that the COD wa* spending about $27.0 million for public 
relations compared to ?2*G million ten years earlier* In 
response, Henkin reaffirmed Laird's position that “propa- 
ganda has no place in the Defense Department public 
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§4 

information program. ** 

In general, DOS? information pro eadur.s and policia ■ 
under the Laird-M«nkin teawa have not ei with the leval ©£ 
critiel»v» experienced throughout the sixties. Unlike 
previous *5D (P£}s« flenkin has not been singled out by th ■ 
Washington press corps as a target of personal critiois i. 

Potentially explosive incidents came and passed 
without stirring up heated debate within the mali* ©vor 
DC D's handling of the public affsirs asp -sets. One such 
instance was the shoot lug down of the navy's EC-121 air- 
craft by the Worth Koreans while on a mission from its baa ■ 
at fctsugi* Japan* on ?pril 14* 1969. This crisis did not 
create the negative reaction observed during similar inci- 
dents during the 1960s. 

Early in 1970 * Rankin said* "booking back, in tha 
past 15 months we have made additional information available 
to the public in significant area® where public discussion 
previously had been restricted. * H» cited ehestical warfare 
and biological research* activities in Laos, and the growth 
of the Soviet Wavy as examples. Recognising this policy 
may draw criticism from a certain quarter of the media* 
Henkin saids 

There will be thos© who will charge that this 
represents "saber rattling" on our part. We feel that 
this is an unfounded charge. To those who make it. we 
ask* “Do you want us to stop this flow of information?" 
The answer is invariably* “No Nonsth »- 

less* you will see sosae editorial criticism of this 
open news policy. ... I see the import since of mili- 
tary public affairs continually increasing# and itt 
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resources probably steadily decreasing. I s«e this 
against the background of the Soviet threat, the 
Chinese threat, the complexity of the world in which w 
live, and the international responsibilities* * • 



In 1909, Hill Ooulding called the Department of 

Defens ms information organisation the "biggest public 

a& 

affairs kingdom" on earth. 

in his study of public relatione and government 

published in 1951, J. ?• ft. Pimlott noted a 

It is one thing to say in general terms what 
government information may and may not do. It is not 
so easy to interpret the generalisations in practice or 
to guarantee that the boundaries of the admittedly 
legitimate ore not transgressed. •* 

This observation is equally valid 19 years later 
and particularly applicable when assessing the public 
affairs activities at the Pentagon. 

In retrospect, two veteran regulars from the 
Pentagon press corps gave the author their recollections 
and impressions on how the environment of the sixties bears 
on the nswsgathering process in 1970. 

One reporter said that when McNamara first cam® in 
to office, top Defense officials became more accessible — * 
although tha newsman was not convinced they were terribly 
more communicative* 

McNamara wanted complete control. ?1X during ih© 
1950s men in uniform did a lot of talking. It was a 
matter of policy then for tha military to explain things, 
such as the evils of Communism. McNamara came to the 
Pentagon seeing no reason for military leaders to say 
anything in public, but also saw no reason for them to 
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appear before congressional eoimfiittees. B& got set 
straight fast on that. 

T ha reporter said the monitor directive had its 



affect* 



They did it and than, with fanfare. they announced 
they were doing away with it. but really haven* t—it 
still exists. But. don't try to saddle Sylvester with 
that one. I don * t think he was silly enough to order 
such monitoring j MctSamara ordered hiss to do it. 

Commenting on Mcliaznara, he stated* "Truth to 
Jticftamara was whet he said it was. Be thought he had 

go 

answers at his finger tips to everything. * 

Another experienced regular viewed the climate at 
the Defense Department in 1970 as it was influenced by the 
sixties. Ha said there has been a "smothering on free 
discussior.*- w but not necessarily "musxling" — of the braes 
starting at the beginning of the decade. "It was a care** 
fully organised and coordinated campaign after 1961." ha 
said. Speaking to the current situation he added « 

I find you cannot get to see people as easily. 

Even old friendships don’t produce contacts* people are 
hesitant. They find it easier to avoid a meeting with 
newsmen and face questions that come up after a story 
appears, than be asked who did you see. what did you 
talk about. That becomes annoying. 

It's the whole procedure of investigations? 
explaining pres* contacts and that whole process which 
started out with a controlled monitored interview and 
which has persisted to this day. That who let process 
works against frank discussion of news material and 
nows information that should occur and I feel did occur 
on a much wider scale before 1961. 

X won't say a free flew /of information/, but it 
seamed X could see more people with lass inhibition r«s 
discuss their fields better than X can today. 
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The first reporter described! how military and 
civilian officials were influenced by the sixties; 

What is really distressing is what has happened to 
the military man and indeed to the civilians that run 
the services as a result of the legacy of the «c Samara 
ora. If the Secretary of be fans a determined that he 
would settle everything* that ha knew it all# this is 
bound to have a deadening effect in the services? 
stiff ling initiative and all that sort of thing. 

_ ftt the_jsarve time he was doing this* his »*SD(P£) 
/Sylvester/ wag. under great pressure and did the same 
thing /control/ of the information system, So the 
information officer in the service got the feeling that 
he’d just do his tour and make no rippl&s uni.il he was 
transferred. Yet • • .the civilians /today/ ore 
starting to loosen up. 100 

Press criticism of Defense news policies has been 
plentiful since the department was created in 1947. The 
shear volume of critical press reaction did taper off 
during the period i960** 1969. The bulk of criticism was in 
the early and middle part of the decade. 

Newsmen appeared most concerned over the increasing 
threat to their informal contacts at the Pentagon. Without 
these sources* the military correspondent would have to 
rely on sources outside the military beat* news releases* 
or simply take the word of those officials who advocate the 
party line or Defense "policy.** Their concern is under- 
stand able. At worse this could lead to the demise of the 
watch-dog at the Pentagon? at best it would mean super- 
ficial, inadequate coverage of military affairs. 
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hi altar Lippmann, "The Free Pr#sa. " fagjaartt. 

Vol. XIX. September 1965. 15. 



*2«ichariah Chafe®. Jx, 



and Maes 



pogysunlcation (JV Report frost the Commission on Freedoms of 
the Press) • (Conn* Archon Books. 1365) » 3. This work was 
first printed in two volumes by tha University of Chicago 
in 1947. frehon Books put both voluntas in ©ns edition. 

3 fhil G. Goulding, SMtClm Q& U&Q& (Mew York* 
Harper & Rcw, Publishers. 1970) « 21. 



4 Georg« R. Berdca, MVff£Aaxiga,i. Tbs. ££&** 

ngd Govarnnont (Milwaukee, Wis.j Center for the Study of 
the American Press. 1969) • 13. 



5 Bouglase Cater. 2ha £&U££h MiKh af gttMffflBfint 
(Bostont Houghton Mifflin Company. 1959) • It was probably 
an Englishman named Macaulay in 1823 who first referred to 
the press as the "fourth estate" when h® said. "The gallery 
in which the reporters sit has become a fourth estate of 
the realm." This reference is found in Ray Hiebert (ed.). 
EKsJUl in EsaSilastfin (Hew York* Dodd, Mead & Co., 1966). 

1 . 



^Clark R. Mollenhoff. Washing ton Cover-U p (Garden 
City, H. Y. * Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1962). 9. 

Mollenhoff is probably the most prolific critic of both PQ© 
and military correspondents. An experienced investigative 
reporter and Washington correspondent for the Dos &qinns 
Reg later (Iowa), he was appointed to President Bixon * 3 
personal staff in 1969 to act as an ombudsman — investigate 
complaints against government officials and agencies, 
consider non-gavernraant appeals against excessive secrecy 
in the nataa of security, and investigate and expose corrup- 
tion within the administration or previous administrations. 
He resigned in 1970 to become Washington bureau chief for 
the 

7 

Joseph Kraft, quoted in preface to Berdos , 

JEriaiaUx ££x«£ja&K 

a 

Stuart Symington, "Congress’s Right to Know; With- 
holding of Hi lit ary Information by the executive Branch," 
SbM X&Xk SiaslL Magazine. Aug. 9, 1970, 65. Ha also said, 
"The practice of either editing or Wholly withholding 
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rail it ary information from Congress and tbs public is not 
new* the present ^^ministration is no better or worse than 
its predecessors.* ibid . . ?. 

9 

Correspondent "L# M personal interview* Washington# 
U* C. • Juno 1970. 

^“Judging the Fourth Estates a yiaaa- houla Harris 

Foil# “ lisa* Sept. 5, 1969* 33. 

11 flalasbia um&m. o winter* 1S63~1970, 

Vol* VIII, Ho. 4* 2. Others listed were: Congress# the 
police# the courts* state legislatures# local government# 
medical care# education# industry# and the media. Hear the 
end of 1961# Edward P. Morgan said that from the point of 
view of the public's welfare and enlightenment the Pentagon 
was the most inadequately covered vital area in Washington* 
“Hews Under Kennedy* Reporting the First Year# “ fi&Luafe&R 
ii&iZJVtlim iktxl&SL' Spring, 1962* 13. 

* 2 Clark Kollenhoff# “Press Failure at the 
Pentagon# " 5£iti IlulJj&sia al Jtha Iwxissax o£ Bsstar 

$££&£. h diror , a # July 1969, 1. Earlier# the situation had 
prompted the F-lsop brothers to state in 1958 that in their 
opinion# despite all the “gee-whir" stories printed about 
Defense developments# the American press as * Whole still 
paid far too little attention to the vast and novel 
national problems that centered in the Font agon. See 
Joseph and Stewart *laop, ths. £££&& <«** Yorks 

Reynal and Co. « 1958) « 59. 

13 

correspondent “R# '* personal interview, 

Washington# D. C.# Juno 1970. 

*^Dan Kijeno found in his 1961 study of the news- 
gathering process in Washington# that only one-quarter of 
the 35 sswswen interviewed thought of fchesiselves as 
generalists. The more popular feeling was they were 
specialists of one type or another. Dan p. Kiosao# Basss.- 
g ether ing in Washington (Haw York* Atherton Frees# 1964) * 
38. 



i5 Willia» L. Rivers and Wilbur Itehransi# Eaapssia.” 
jJallity. i*n MaM. £a^air4££Liar^ (Rev. <*d. ? Hew York* Harper 
and Row# Publishers# 1969) , 152. 

^Walter Lippmann. “The Job of the Washington 
Correspondent , w ££I.ar. tic. E BRthlx* January 1960, 47. 

^ Jules Witeover# "The Surliest Crew in Washington#* 

Caluajivi J.oagnatlii». Ea&ia»* Spring# 1955# 11. 
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10 

Richard Fryklund* "Caver i«g th® Defense 
Establishment* * in Ray Eldon Biebert («d.), £&& P r g$aaa 4a 
Washington (Kew York* Dodd. *ie*d & Co.. 1966) * 16?. 

19 

Moll<?fiho££, writing in ths sl«g^r, fcaiparfca in 
1964* cited tha TJX Aircraft debat® and subsequent stadia 
coverage as an illustration of bow many "watch-dogs of 
democracy" war* transfers**! into "lap-dogs* of th® Pentagon 
political cpf/oint«*#~-ha referred to nswsiaan Who printed 
•tor las baaed on backgrounder* given to military corre- 
sr^ondanta by BOD official*. See Mollenhoff* "Life Lin® of 
Dcssoeracy. * ffjaaaa 3&SS)XX&» Ses^tember 1964* 23. 

20 D#r«k Shearer, "The Brass fcaaga. * iSaLifith. 

Vol. 210. Mo. 15. April 20. 1970* 463. Shearer ie affil- 
iated with the Institute for Policy Studies in Washington. 
He is co-editor of a study on Rational Security and the 
Pentagon to be published in late 1970 or early 1971. 

21 

Jim McCartney* Knight Kewspapers { formerly 
Chic a « o Daily Lbws) * cited In William HcCaffin and Ervin 
Knoll* full Jt&a XJCUth (Mew York* O. P. Putnam's 

Sons. 1968) * 178. 

22 Danisl Z. Benkin, ££S(P7) , personal interview* 
Washington* D. C. (Pentagon) * *f»ril 10* 1970. 

23 

The Washington press corps viewed the past decade 
©a a period of mis in format ion , deception, and interference 
by DQD officials. For the sake of brevity, unless other- 
wise noted, the generalizations made throughout the 
chronology aura bes#d on a composite of the views expressed 
by member* of the journalism community obtained through 
research of secondary source material. 

24 

"The Pentagon's Closed Door* * Tin® . March 2* 

1959. 46. 

25 

Report of the 1960 Sigma Delta Chi Mvaaoeraent of 

Freedom of Information Committee* 6. 

2G Dwight £. Eisenhower . IM Milt*, bjSLsJfea laasRJ 
SaeJLai jtassu. ia5&7.1»£i (Garden City. R. Y. * Doubleday & 

Co.. 1965). 627. 

27 

Conv^r an tir. • With Walter Li pj^artn (boston t 

Little* Brown and Co.. 1965), 29. 

2 3 & sport of the 1960 Sigma Delta Chi (Sl'<X) Ad vane - 
saent of Freedom of Information Cc*rmittea. 5. During an 
address before a group of reporters on April 6, 1962* 
Sylvester read from (1952) issues of newspapers which 
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charged a "brass curtain a had been lowered at the rant agon 
and that a “curtain of censorship" enveloped the placi. 

See Editor Si frafciis&Kb* Dec. 15* 1362* 14* As part of its 
r apart* the SBX casssaifctee said that &©£> had a weakly stack 
of classified documents "higher than the Empire State 
Building. * It added that the Pentagon relied on executive 
privilege and matters of security in order to withheld _ 
material. Moss said that the present attitude /in 196Q/ 
of the Pentagon appeared to he "whan in doubt* classify J* 
See “The Moss Committee* 1355“*-#" University of tsissouri 
Zg&£&a a Q2. J&f«aa»atioa. Ctetitftf gritoUcatiaa 20*. HA* e. 

29 

It was felt that government secrecy represented 
the reporter's major reason for concern. For more details 
see Clark Kollenhoff# "Shield of Secrecy: The Claim of 
Executive Privilege to withhold Information* * Hinaan 
Hep p pt*} * Vol. XIV* January 1960# 21. Secrecy was — -and 
still is — an especially difficult problem to cope with at 
tho Pentagon because of the multitude of legitimately 
classified material which bears on national security. 

^Although it seems that the whole Washington 
press corps was at odds with Sylvester during his six 
years in office (longer than anyone else has held that 
position) » reporters closer to hi® wrote that he was a man 
of loyalty, courage, and selfless dedication who took the 
blame without cos^laint? whan# in feet# he was echoing the 
feelings of the President and the Secretary of Defense. 
Sylvester also was regarded by setae as cooperative with 
correspondents and a man who fought for newsman behind the 
scenes. 



3l fianson Baldwin* "Managed Slews: Cur Peacetime 
Censorship# " Atlantic Monthly . April 1363, 57. For inf or-* 
matron on Baldwin* see Albert Leon xotssbue* "A Comparative 
Study of Military Slews Analysis'* (unpublished master** 
thesis# University of Wisconsin# 1964) . Kotsehue investi- 
gated the depth reporting and interpretive cessment ary on 
military affairs by mean® of articles written during 
1960-62 by Baldwin and Thomas R. Phillips of the EL*. It&Um-. 

^^Witcover# “Tho Surliest Crew in Washington# * 13. 

3 'Clark Mollehhoff * The Pentagon a? o litres*. k SStlXiU . 

an< S g ,j undar (Mew York* O. P. Putnam *s Sons# 1967). 261* 

« 263. Although the isasediato debate over 

muss ling the military was quieted because Kennedy backed 
Mcamara# the issue itself was the topic of pres* criticism 
throughout the decade. Muzzling i® addressed in Chapter VI. 
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President Kennedy- wrote McMamara on Feb. 0* 1962* "I do not 
intend to permit subordinate officials of oust career 
services to bear th® brunt of congressional inquiry into 
policies which ere the responsibilities of their superiors. 
See Mollenhoff, "Managing the Hews* * JS&aaaa £a$£S&*» 
December 1962# 4. 

35 

Report of the 1961 Sigma Belts Chi ^dvancemant of 

Freed era of Information Coasaitte®, 9. 

Jfwwsfl Rest on* USSM %&£& 2isM3 - as quoted in Miles 
Beardsley Johnson* xha Ofixsuyay&at &J3CS&S&. £xms~&m (»*w 
York* Vantage Press. 1967) , 82. 

37 

Walter B. Moore* Jr. . "Congressional Attitudes 
Toward Government Information Policies in the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy J s dsainiafcrationa rt (unpublished master's thesis* 
University of Wisconsin. 1968) • 133. Moss pointed out the 
dangers of a policy of deliberately misinforming the 
public — accusing KcRainara of coesaitting gross disservice to 
the U. 8. 



33 2isa« Hay 19, 1961* 21. 

"Principles of Public Information Policy, * 
Piig,ag.tnwafc Ht fiffij&aim. IMfe. Hay 31* 1961. 

40 

This feeling was not unfounded since BOB and the 
State Department were forged even closer together in the 
decision-making process involving U. S. security shortly 
after World War 12. With the emergence of the Third World 
countries neither department had the freedom to form policy 
or »aka major decisions on its own. This relationship had 
bean cemented by the early 1960s. Both departments were 
strongly intertwined with the mission of executing U. 8. 
commitments abroad. In addition. White Bouse occupants 
began to play a more prominent role in daily determinations 
involving international involvement . More coordination was 
required and at higher levels. This was— and still is— an 
obvious irritant to correspondents. The immediate impact 
of this intra-dopartasental coordination on reporters was 
further delays in receiving information. 

^^Many critics charged that ORSD(Pfc) was too large 
and the number of military and civilian personnel should be 
cut way down. The reference in the text is found in John J$. 
Sworn lay* Jr.. The Military Estahllshnanfc (Bostons Beacon 

Press, 1964) * 127. 

* 2 Gsrry Van der a® aval, "Reporters Don't See Eye- 
to-Sys on Freedom of Information. " MkSML & 

Bov. 18, 1961, 67. Reporter unnamed in article. 
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43 

Much of the criticism against Sylvester's 
positions w»a not ainwsd at the issues# but rather that ho 
publicly admitted what th« press already knew and had 
learned to live with. See Appendix C for a description of 
Sylvester's comments. 

44 Kew. York Tir^a . Oct. 31. 1964. Ban Kiasrao wrote 
“The news 'weaponry* concept implies a combination of the 
worst of both world***- the use of secrecy to avoid letting a 
reporter in on what is going on and the use of * planned 
publicity* in order to exploit correspondents as a tool of 
bureaucracy. * See Ni&mo, Miflfti -n sharing jn tyajihinfftar} . 192. 

45 

Wit cover. “The Surliest Crew in Washington, " 13. 
Sylvester's directive reads “The substance of each inter- 
view and telephone conversation with a madia representative 
will be reported to the appropriate public information 
office before the close of business that day. k report 
need not be made if a representative of the public informa- 
tion office is present at the interview. * 

46 Bruc« Ladd, Crisis Cxaftitol lifcy (Kew Yorks The 

New American Library, Inc. , 1963} « 33. There were numerous 
articles written citing different situations which involved 
the threat of lie detector tests — as recently as 1969. The 
Washington Post revealed on Kay 23, 1969, that Pentagon 
civilian analysts had proposed sinking the ten oldest Navy 
Polaris submarines to save money. Go or go Wilson of the 
Post wrote that those officials questioned were asked to 
take lie detector tests but refused to do so. The hoss 
Committee conducted an investigation of the case and 
announced later that DC® officials stated formally that no 
polygraph exams had been given; none had been requested, 
and that none was required since the source of the leak had 
been determined through other investigative means. During 
an interview, Wilson agreed that such tests were not given 
but that officials certainly were threatened with the*. Its 
said that one of his sources told him of one person who was 
placed in a room by himself and told, “You are the only one 
Who has not agreed to take a lie detector test. ** Wilson 
thought that if his story had not been printed, the persons 
under interrogation would have been pressured to take the 
tests. See Report of the 1969 Sigma Delta CM Advancement 
of Freedom of Information Cc*amittse» 11. 

47 Sleport of the 1963 Sigma Delta Chi Advancement of 
Freedom of Information Committee, 7. 

4S Clark Kollenhoff, Da spoilers, of fiMMMTIlfly (tk/w 
Yorks Doubled ay & Co.. Inc., 1965}, 154. 
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49 

So mm of these fooling* ar* found in tha Sigma 
Delta Chi Report of tha 1963 Freedoms of Information 
Committee# 5. 

50 

Ben H. Bagdikian, “The Haw# Manager#, " Saturday 
aVtjRiiac JEOtt* ^prii 20, 1963# 17. 

51 

Lawrence Barrett# “Pentagon Obstacle## “ Columbia 

uouri^Ufi, Raaim* Summer, 1963. 55. 

52 Guoted in the Report of the 1964 Sigma Delta Chi 
Advancement of Freedom of Information Caoamittee, 5. 

S3 

Ibid . Correspondent unnamed in report. 

54 *dUqs & IhfoUahax, Feb. is# 1964# 17. 

5 5 “Managed Kews From Vietnam* Here* a What the 
Pentagon Say#,” a*. &«. JUJU HatlsL fettflflti* Sept. 12, 

1966# 104. The number 450 newsman restained fairly constant 
--only tapering off at the end of the decade. 

S 6 Bawgwa«:&k. J4*reh 29# 1965# 58. What wn» possibly 
true in 1985 was not true during the second half of tha 
sixties. Most correspondents that covered the conflict 
found little in the form of unrealistic practices that 
could be termed censorship. Those rules on reporting that 
did exist were mutually agreed upon by both the media and 
government officials. During the entire Vietnam conflict# 
there wore only two or three newsmen who lost their 
accreditation due to infractions of the rules. Also, in 
1966# DOb established a Southeast fsia Division in DDX to 
assist in gathering information from the field for use by 
Pentagon reporters. 

57 il«w York £k*uft, *pril 16, 1965. 

^Witcover# "The Surliest Crew in Washington, " 14. 
While these briefing# for the pres® became infrequent, 
there was still the Thursday afternoon background sessions 
conducted by McWamara himself for the military corre- 
spondents. 

53 Lloyd Herman, aawsweek ** Pentagon correspondent, 
during a public affairs briefing sponsored by 0#«B(Ffc) for 
Syracuse University journalism students held in the 
Pentagon on March 30# 1970, 

^David Kras low, los An geles Tla.,,»« . quoted in 
KcCaffin and Knoll, Anything. But ilia ZCUth* 65. 
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